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SOPHLE 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


The ball rooms were uncommonly 
crowded, and the company “wery bril- 
liant. Sophia was introduced to several 
officers, whom she had not before seen. 
At length, seeing Helen happily pro- 
vided with a partner, and lady Harris 
engaged with a party of married ladies, 
she withdrew to an open window, where 
she could inhale the refresi:ing breezes, 
and reflect without interruption on her 
approaching voyage. She had not stood 
here many minutes, when a general 
murmur in the room occasioned her to 
look round, and she beheld with sur- 
prise and horror, too great for descrip- 
tion, that major Clarrington had enter. 
ed the room, 

A chilly, eath-like sensation shot 


through her frame, confused murmurs] 


sounded in her ears, and her eyes seem- 
ed veiled in darkness. In this situation 
she would certainly have fainted, had 
not the cool air prevented her. 
ing against the window, she with dif- 


- rw a ere ~ - ——- 
| While thus standing, two young la- 
from the rest of the company, took a 
seat at a small distauce from her, and 
entered into earnest conversation. 

| «Tell me,” said one, who had come 
ito India in the same fleet as Sophia, 
“who this colonel Clarrington is; though 
‘he is not very young, [ think him the 
handsomest man in the room. ~ What 
fine eyes he has! and what a seducing 
smile: it really made my heart flutter— 
is heengaged? Might one venture tea 
hone?’? 

‘The ladies walked away, and Sophia 
continued leaning out of the window, her 
terrors greatly increased by the con 
versation she had heard; but the pow- 
ers of language must fail to describo 
what she felt, when a few minutes af- 
terwards, the colonel aivanced the 
place where she stood, and softly thok 
her hand. 

«IT could not be mistaken,” said he, 
in a low voice, “that lovely form is too 





Leen ee engraved on my heart to es- 


cape my observation. Dear, adorable 





ficulty preserved her recollection till the 
horrid sensation had subsided, when} 
gradually recovering, she tried to con-| 


creature, accept my warmest congratu- 
lations on your safe arrival in India.” 


Sophia gasped for breath. She was 








sider what in the present dilemma could) 


afraid ofirritating him, lest he should 
icly repeat his malicious tale.—— 


dies, who had withdrawn themselves 
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THE INQUISITOR, 


Shrinking from his touch, she entreated|crifice my existence to give you pleas 


that he would leave her. 
* You cannot suppose that I will,” 


sure.”’ 


“ Notwithstanding the injuries, the 


said he; “4 must have the pleasure ofjirreparable injuries i have received from 


dancing with you this evening.” 


you, said Sophia, | will bear them in si- 


“tt is impossible,” returned Sophia;/]ence—all that L ask, all that Lentreat of 


“ T have uniformly declined dancing 
since i have been in India, and I can- 
not break through the regulations L have 
made. You most excuse me.” 


you, is, that you wil cease your perse- 
cutions, and permit me to exist in 
peace.”” 

‘¢ Before | come under any promise, 


And immediately fainting, which was|you must answer me a question—Look 


attributed to the heat, she was reco- 
vered, and declaring that she felt very 
muc!t indisposed, Lady Harris allowed 
her to return home. The colonel at- 
tenied her to ihe house, when, wishing 
her better, he took his leave, and ve- 
turned to the ball rooms, where, to the 
ineapressible satisfaction of sir John 
and Lady Harris, he attached himse-f| 
during the remainder of the evening to 
the fair Helen. 

Far different were the thoughts of So- 
phia; she passed a night of indiscribable 
anguish. She bad left England, and} 
every tender Connexion, to avoid the} 
colonel; but instead of avoiding, she had|! 
traversed hall the glose to come te him. | 

He had said that he would visit her! 
the following day, and she telt that she! 
must see him; for if she refused, her — 
grace would be inevitable. 

‘The colonel could scarcely be said to 
pay a morning’ visit, for it was past! 
three o’clock before he made his appear- 
ance. At longth he came, and after 
paying his respects to lady Harris and 
Helen, demanded to see Miss Danton, 
with whom, he informed them, he had 
been acquainted in England, 

Lady Harris was surprised and vex- 
ed. Then, sir,” said she, & as you} 
and Miss Danton are old acquaintances, | 
I suppose you want to see her atone.” 

‘> Certainly; | should wish it.” 

The ladies withdrew, and as they! 
closed the dvor, the co!anel smiled at the | 
mortification and disappointment they| 
had suffered, | 

“ Dearest creature,” said the colonel, | 
+‘ why will you give way to these terrors?’ 











at me—Are you not a mother?” 

“ Yes,” sobbed Sophia, * there isa 
miserable little being which derives its 
existence from us; but it is deprived of 
the care of its mother. 

* Blessed intelligence!” said the colo- 
nel rising, © then | am a father, and my 
beloved, and adored Sophia, is a mother! 
But the miserable little being shall not 
be lett to thelfmercy of strangers, my 
Sophia; I will provide for it amply and 
abundantly. "Twelve thousand pounds I 
will place for itin the hands of trus- 
tees, and five hundred a year will I set- 
tle on you for life, 

** Never,” said Sophia, indignantly, 
“ never will I consent to lead. such a 
life of infamy—iut. colone: ( larringion, 
{do not ask you for a maintenance tor 
the child and myself, all that I entreat 
of you is, that you will not disclose a 
tale which would overwhelm me in fresh 
misfortunes, Spare me, 1 beseech you.” 

«“ Will you accede to my proposals?” 

“1 caunot, indeed I cannot,” sobbed 
Sophia. 

“ Longer trifling would be folly,” 
said the colonel advancing to the bell, 
which he rung with violence. A_ set- 
vant appeared. “ Tellady Harris! 
request the favor of her company for 4 
few minutes,” 

Lady Harris was not long in obeying 
the summons; she started back in asto 
nishment at beholding the posture of Se 
phia, and exclaimed, ** Mercy on Us 
what’s here to be done? Miss Danton 0! 
her Knees.” ) } 

You were surprised when 1 mention: 
ed that I was acquainted wit Miss 


you know how ! adore you—I would sa-||Danton in England; but how will you 
§ 














| THE INQUISITOR. 


your delicacy be shocked, when with 
shame I confess to you that she was for- 


merly my mistress.”’ % 
“ Wretch! it 1s faleh,” sobbed So- 
phia. 


not only so, but she is @mother.” 

+A vile wretch! she shall not stay un- 
der my roof,’ passionately exclaimed 
lady Harris. 

“Oh, lady Harriss” said Sophia, 
“have some pity for an unfortunate 
miserable creature. I have no connex- 
ions here. If you drive me from your 
house, where will 1 go? what will be- 
come of me?” 

The colonel then departed. Lady 
Harris repeated her commands to So- 
phia, that she should leave the house. 


( To be continued. ) 
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On the Importance of Marriage 


Women, says lord Bacon, are the} 
mistresses of our youth, the companions] 


of our inaturity, aud the nurses of our! 
Whence it appears, that} 


declining age. 
marriage is, in every stage of the ‘ha- 

man journey. a duty and a consolation.} 
Those who voluntarily renounce the; 
gentle delights ot a delicate union, and], 
Who thereby rob themselves of the vari-)) 

ous enchantments that attend it, may be 
coupared to statues, which the sculptor) 


has labored into external beauty, but|) 


whose form he is unable te j inipress with} 
any animated marks of passion on the 
soul, We admure, it is true, the richness! 


the marble, and the fine touches of the setae it may he wisely sup- 
“ ss : 


chissel, but that admiration is as cold! 
and insensible as the object by which it) 
is excited. In vain is it, that ‘the ar tist |" 
presents to our view a yestal virgin, in 
all the charms of her youth and inno- 


cence, our hearts remain unaffected.— 
They are affected, indeed, only by liv ng 
Oujects, tenderly attached the one to 





bog 


system” of domestic harmony. The sa 
cred attachment of marriage, is equally 
consecrated by the laws of nature, the 
institutions of religion, and the come 
mand of heaven; and such as disdain 
to yield themselves up,at a, proper peri- 
od, to that amiable captivity which most 
embellishes life, are at once cruel to 
themselves, and ungrateful totheir coun- 
try. It is not more poetically than lite- 
rally true, in the ma-riage state, that 
* All then 1s full, possessing and possest, 
‘*N» craving void .eft aching in the breast, 
“ven thought meets thought, ere from the lips 
it part, 


* And each warm wish springs mutual from the 
heart ” 





To say the truth, the most natural 
state of human society, as well as the 
primary princ ipie of owr nature, is the 
conjugal connection; of which there can- 
‘not be a stronger proof than the testi- 
mony of travellers, who, in their seve- 
ral voyages round the world, have ne- 
ver met with any set of beings bearing 
the human form, who did aot associate 
‘in this manner. Even the wild inhabit- 
ants of Paraguay, who are said to live 
‘upon insects, serpents, and other ven- 
omous creatures; those who are with- 
out any settled habitation, without any 
government, and who have no language 
‘but a jargon between stammering and 
‘hissing; even these saVage nations, as 
well as many others, still more barbar- 
lous, confess the gentle influence, which 
‘unites in the same interests the persons, 

fortunes, and affections of the two sexes. 
‘The Roman establishments were not 
less calculated to encourage a connec- 

tion, Which added strength to the re- 
public and the honor and happiness of 
With regard to the con- 


posed, tbat the love of our country, and 
ithe natural tendency of the finer pas- 
‘sions; aud it may be said, that a man 


lor woman’s character begins to acquire 
weight and dignity, only in proportion 


as they assist ‘the state, With the hono- 
rable pledges of matrimonial tender- 
ness, 





the other, and forming together a truc’ 
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For the Inquisitor. 
1 CHOUsE TO LIVE ALONE. 


The nuptial bands seem all in rage, 
With one continued tone, 

About the bachelors and maids, 
Because they live atone. 


Let others seek their happiness, 
And I will seek my own; 

And let them marry if they please, 
I choose to live alone. 


Where two are form’d fer social life, 





*Tis best they should be man and wife, 
And tI should lve alene 


THE INQUISITOR, 








There was something the earnestness of 
manner, and the figurativeg style of my language, 
that cau the excited imagination of Leslie. | 
knew the auditor I had to‘deal with, & following 
up the impression I had —. I finished by per. 
suading him to go home ani unburden his sad 


heart to bis wife. ge y 
I mast confess, Misuse iding all I had said, 


I felt some solicitudé for the\ result. Who cay 
calculate on the foftitude of one whuse life has 
been around of pleasure? Her gay spirits might 
revolt at the dark. downward path of low hu- 
mility, suddenly pointed out before her, and 
mf cling to the sunny regions.in which they 
had hitherto revelled. Besides, \‘uin in fashion. 
able life is accompanied by so many galling mor- 
tit.cations, to which in other ranks it is a atran- 
ger In short, [could not meet Leslie the next 


disclosure 


And gentle passions own, | morning, withou: trepidation. He had made the 


Where two with tranquil peace are blest, 


‘And how did she hear it?” 
* Like an angel! It seemed rather to be a re- 





And strife have never known, 
No doubi they think it is not best 
That one should live alone. 


Increas’d 'n family and cares, 
They must look to theirewn: 
Perhaps perplex’d ith these affairs— 
I choose to live alone. 


While some in poverty and strife, 
Their wretched state bemoan, 
And wear away a tedious life, 
I have my peace alene. 


Ensnar’d and cannot disengage, 
The truth they will not own, 

Bui envy me my happiness, 
Because I live alone. 


The force of love I don’t deny, 
_ Its ggntle power I. own— 
But prize my liberty alone— 


{ CHOOSE TO LIVE ALONE, 
BACHELOR. 
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THE WIFE. 
[ Appropriate to the Times.) 


[conTinveD.] 


‘And believe me, my friend,’ said I, stepping 
up and grasping him warmly by the hand, ‘ be- 
lieve me, she can be the same with you. Aye 
more: it willbe a source of pride and triumph 
to her—it will call forth all the latent energies 
and several sympathies of her nature; for she 
will rejoice to prove that she loves you for your- 
self ‘There isin every true woman’s heart a 
spark of heavenly fire, which lies dormant in 
the broad day light of prosperity; but which 
kindles up and beams and blazes in the dark 
hour of :dversity. No man knows what the wife 
of hia o:om is—no man knows what a minis- 





lief to her mind. for she threw her arms around 
my neck, and asked if this was all that had late- 
ly made me unhappy—but, poor girl,’ added he, 
‘she cannot realize the chiunge we must under- 
go She has no idea of pover'y but in the ab- 
stract; she has only read of it in poetry, where 
it is allied tolove. She feels as yet no priva- 
tion; sh experiences no want of accustomed 
conveniencies or elegancies. When we come 
practically to experience its sordid cares, its 
paltry wants, its petty humiliations—tben will 
be the real trial’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘now that you have got over the 
severest task,tha’ of breaking to her, the sooner 
you let the world inte the secret the better.— 
The disclosure may be mortifying; but then it is 
asingle misery, and soon over, whereas you 
otherwise suffer it. in anticipation, every hour 
in the day. It isnot poverty, so much as pre- 
tence, that harasses a ruined man—the struggle 
between a proud mind and an empty purse— 
the keeping up a hollow show that must soon 
come ‘oanend. Have the courage to appear 
poor,and you dissrm poverty of its sharpest 
sting.’ On this point I found Leslie perfectly 
prepared He had no false pride himself, andas 
tohe his wife, she was only anxious to conform 
to their altered fortunes. 


Some days afterwards he called upon me in 
the evening. He had disposed of his dwelling 
house, and taken a small cottage in the country, 
a few miles from town. He had been busied all 
day in sending out furniture The new esta- 
blishment required few articles, and those of the 
simplest kind. 


[ To be Continued. } 
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tering ange! she is—until he has gone with her 
through the fiery trials ef this world,’ 
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